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ABSTRACT 

This report suggests that through the promotion of 
student unity, students can gain the necessary power to engage in 
representative conflict which will change the monolithic nature of 
higher education and prevent open, destructive conflict with the 
system. Legitimizing student safety-values can complement 
representational conflict by prompting the release of tension and 
thereby enabling students to turn their efforts toward constructive 
endeavors. Student withdrawal can be prevented with new designs that 
promote student responsibility, authority, and participation in the 
higher education system. Racism op campus can be prevented through 
the promotion of a celebration of ethnic differences. New designs 
imply that mental health delivery systems on campus will have to 
become more open and involved witt community programming and 
participation, A brief questionnaire by which services can judge how 
responsive they are to comiaunity involvement and how prepared they 
are to adjust programming efforts to new designs are included. The 
new designs suggested are offered not only as a means to prevent 
stress and conflict on campus, but also as a means to increase the 
quality of educational life for each campus member. For related 
documents concerning mental health on campus, see HE 004 816^ HE 004 
827, HE OOa 828, HE 004 829, and HE 004 830, (Author) 
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The WICHE program Improving Mental Health Services on Western 
Campuses was designed to focus on the very complex human concerns 
evolving from the current state of higher education. The program, 
in its study of these problems, has convened task forces deliber- 
ately comprised of representative members from the university com- 
munity and from the larger community. The task-force design was 
used not only to facilitate an exchange of ideas, but also to ex- 
plore applications of the coinnunity model as a mean? for resolv- 
ing campus problems. 

The Mental Health Services and the Changing University Community 
Task Force's report, QuoJLUtj od EducatLoncit LLit, P^co^ltte-i ^a^ 
Todaij, discussed how life on campus has been affected by changes 
in society and changes in the university's role. These changes 
have placed new demands upon the higher education system. But 
dynamics within the system have grown inflexible and dehumaniz- 
ing as a result of system priorities— stability , predictability, 
and maintenance. These priorities set in motion dynamics which 
compel campus members to conform to system needs. Human concerns 
that would dictate that the system grow and change in conformity 
with campus needs are suppressed. The quality of educational 
life suffers as a result. Problems proliferate as pressures build 
between system demands and human needs. A sense of purpose is 
eroded. Dissatisfactions among campus members are high. Crises 
or conflicts erupt easily. 

The Mental Health Consultation on the Campus Task Force in its 
report, CoyvsuLtattoni A F^oae^^ ioK CoiVtlmoiU lyvstiMitioyiat 
RenojAjat, presented a consultative design process as a means to 
reach a higher quality of educational life. Members of the cam- 
pus community can use the design to assess and define various 
objectives in relation to needs; they can also employ the con- 
sultative design for developing, implementing, and evaluating 
programs and policies whose objectives have originated from the 
assessed and defined needs. 

The Preventive Intervention Task Force> likewise^ sought for mea- 
sures campuses can use to achieve a higher quality of education- 
al life. From the task force's perspective, there are three 
overriding conditions on. campus— the monolithic nature of the 
higher education system, student withdrawal from education, and 
racism--which produce levels of stress so high as to seriously 
erode the quality of educational life, and which stand in great- 
est need of preventive interventions. There are many measures a 
campus could take to prevent these conditions. But task force 
members feel that the most effective preventions for these con- 
ditions can be found in measures which lay completely new tracks 
upon which the course of events can run, rather than measures 
which smooth out bumps along the old tracks. 



In their final report, WeiU V(L^igii6i PKtvait Educationat CixMiat- 
tioA, ?Komotz EdviQXitionaZ Gxoioth, they discuss new approaches 
which campuses could undertake. They suggest that through the 
promotion of student unity, students can gain the necessary power 
to engage in /itp/iC^t^Ucitiv^ conflict which will change the mono- 
lithic nature of higher education and prevent open, destructive 
conflict with the system. Legitimizing student safety-valves can 
complement representational conflict by promoting the release of 
tension and thereby enabling students to turn their efforts to- 
ward constructive endeavors. The task force suggests that stu- 
dent withdrawal can be prevented with new designs that promote 
student responsibility, authority, and participation in the high- 
er education system. Racism on campus can be prevented through 
the promotion of a celebration of ethnic differences. 

The new designs imply that mental health delivery systems on cam- 
pus will have to become more open and involved with community 
programming and participation. Task force members offer a brief 
questionnaire by which services can judge how responsive they are 
to community involvement and how prepared they are to adjust pro- 
gramming efforts to new designs. The new designs suggested by 
the task force are offered not only as a means to prevent stress 
and conflict on campus, but also as a means to increase the qual- 
ity of educational life for each member of the campus community. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the task force for their 
participation and contributions to the program. The task force 
meetings, with their frank and honest exchange of ideas, were, I 
believe, a valuable learning experience for us all, I would also 
like to express my thanks to the program's Staff Associate, Lu 
Anne Aulepp, who assisted with task force meetings and in the 
assembling of the final report. Valuable assistance was given 
by our Program Secretaries, Linda Martin, who made task force 
meeting arrangements, and Cheryl Towns, who prepared the report 
manuscript for publication. 



James H. Banning, Ph.D., Director 

Improving f^ental Health Services on Western Campuses 
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WEW VESIGNS: ?RE\/EMT EVUCATlOm CASUALTIES, 
PROWTE FVUCATlOm GROWTH 



A stitch in time saves nine. But if the seam remains under stress, 
even a timely stitch is inadequate. The article's original design 
may need to be changed in order to reduce the level of stress upon 
the seam. 

Within the structures of our campuses there are a number of split- 
ting seams and seams under extraordinary levels of stress. Many 
preventive measures can and should be taken, but the members of 
this task force believe thBt among the best preventions would be 
the promotion of new designs to cope with the stresses. We be- 
lieve stresses which build as the result of the monolithic high- 
er education system can be prevented by promoting student power 
and safety valves within the system. Many stresses which cause 
student withdrawal from school can be prevented by promoting stu- 
dent responsibility and multilevel participation in the function- 
ing of the higher education system. The stresses racism causes 
can be prevented by promoting a celebration of differences on 
campuses. Mental health and student services, through their ef- 
forts in prevention programming, can assist the development of new 
designs that will promote these changes. 



For decades, or even centuries, students have matched wits with 
the educational system and have contended with the code of con- 
duct in a symbolic, nonviolent way. They have engaged in what 
social theorists call "nonrealistic conflict"; that is, some sort 
of behavior motivated by sentiments of hostility, but falling 
short of a frontal attack or direct confrontation. 

One of the university's major lines of defense is the establish- 
ment of clear-cut distinctions or boundary maintenance between 
itself and the continual flow of students through its doors. The 
university relies upon its sources of power in maintaining the 
boundary in its contention with students. Today, much of that 
power, is derived from overlapping and interlocking relationships 
with legislatures, government agencies, business and financial 
interests, philanthropic foundations, and the military. 

From the students' viewpoint, perhaps the most formidable weapon 
wielded in the nonrealistic conflict has been the university's 
boundary maintenance function. It has served to keep students 
disenfranchised and the "establishment" in power. As stresses 
have increased in one area or another within the campus structure 
past patterns of nonrealistic conflict have been unable to take 
the pressure, and violence has occurred. In seeking preventive 
measures imagination should be used to promote student power. 
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On the basis of equality or near-equality the two sides can estab- 
lish new patterns for nonviolent confrontation. 

One new form of nonrealistic conflict that could be applied to the 
campus scene is the socially controlled exchange between individ- 
uals chosen as representatives by mutually hostile groups. Stu- 
dents could engage in representative conflict with universities 
if they had the approximate strength. Therefore, if representa- 
tive conflict is to substitute for campus violence, attention will 
have to be given to developing the means by which students can 
unite as a regional or even national collectivity or social class. 
The students' issues will have to go beyond local, petty concerns 
and deal with issues generically relevant. As cohesion and unity 
develop, such issues will become clarified. Student representa- 
tives will be able to present society and higher education rea- 
soned arguments and ideas for needed changes. They may even go 
beyond representative conflict to research and development con- 
cerning educational issues that foundations, the government, bus- 
iness, or even the university will be interested to underwrite. 

To accomplish student collectivity and power, an efficient system 
of communication is essential. Currently, an important weakness 
in the student approach to the university is ignorance with re- 
spect to what is occurring in other universities and only a blurry 
knowledge of the fundamental problems from which student disaffec- 
tion arises. The grapevine and underground paper is pitted against 
professional meetings and journals. Mechanisms need to be built 
so students can exchange information, share resources, and develop 
new ideas that their representative!; can introduce to the system. 

A second form of nonrealistic conflict which seems viable and 
would complement a representational exchange is the evolution of 
safety-valve institutions that would serve to deflect hostile 
feelings into a socially approved activity. Many societies faced 
with the potential for violent behavior have legitimized the col- 
lective releases of tension which are not totally divorced from 
the conditions of the struggle, and, often, have beneficial con- 
sequences for the combatants; especially, the ordinary person who 
feels the effects of alienation, but who is either Incapable of 
engagement or not disposed to actively engage in the battle. Ex- 
amples from other cultures include the Mardi gras and ritual cele- 
brations that commonly require physical and emotional exertion, 
along with some element of competition or judgment of performance, 
and that often involve an approved transgression of the norms which 
rigidly govern everyday behavior. In any case, an essential fea- 
ture of the safety-valve institution is provision for a nonviolent 
catharsis or release of hostility and frustration. Students can 
then turn their energies toward more construct! pursuits. 

College students and youth In the United States may be currently 
devising and initiating safety-valve institutions that could be 
legitimized. One example is the rock festival. Certainly events 
such as Woodstock bear a striking resemblance to those diverting 
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hostility in other societies. If one agreed to the desirability 
of this approach to the avoidance of violence, what would be re- 
quired? First, a great deal of sociological imagination and em- 
pathy with the now generation, for surely the panty raids of yes- 
teryear are hopelessly out of date. An effective public relations 
campaign would also be needed, since the general public's reaction 
to events such as rock festivals has indicated that the new safety 
valve institutions are not fully in keeping with the traditional 
ethic of propriety that characterized social values in the United 
States . 



StVLd2,yit W^CthdJuu^ 

An in^portant concern for many people is the number of students who 
drop out of higher education each year. A substantial proportion 
of dropouts leave for reasons other than failing grades. Dropouts 
not only represent a fiscal cost to the institution, but they repre- 
sent a cost to society In disillusioned youth. 

SiU-ie. SniaAX4>m/Uk, ^ddt^Xom High School'^ HonoK Scd^ij P/LQ^idtyvt, 
vtyUuAtd io^tk livto thd hoZJU knowle.dQ(i at hoA d^imdltj mlghboA- 
kood aoll2.Qt, Hqa gZoiA)ZiiQ ^ayvtculoAi iAAOA^dt chcut6 mXk pAo^o^- 
40/1^, pA.ob-ing InqvUAlo^ Into tha natinAz tjivutk and othoJi oXeAnaZ 
quanda/bLo^, and K^u^taAok—^tLLdy lO'Cth ^U>tQJi and bKothoA ^tixdtivU-- 
'boon (Jaded.. Sa6x.&'4 dAzcu)Ui vooAz xe.pZat2.d mXk tkt coKAo^ivo. /tou- 
tind 0(5 cixanglng cZci66 2^, huuuiltdltj txtkango^d /imcuik^ \Mltk taachoA^, 
and iJOAMUitXLndlng tkt no-utj donjffiltoKy boA/iaqe., 

5a6'C£ w;ai j$ed up. Tk^n 4 fie kappantd upon HcAb^e HViMxZa, Haau^ an 
appttatlon osMo/idzd by inA.mdUi and dLuciple^, wai a local pKopkaX 
who "znLlghJimdd^* ptoplo, thAougk tiie. mviadltb OjJ dAag ckmLiit/iij, 
Wk2,n Hlnvi tuAmd Sii6^t on to colo^t^ul mtii^aga, Miz qiUdzly lo6t 
IntQAQJbt -in the. d/iudgoAy o/J un^vUMity 1X^2,, Skt "ckopp^d ou^"... 

I btttzvt that yoLutk kavz cxaight onto that gKOjot kmwicm koaK-- 
tho, mythA,cal dountXLin oi knoiA)l2.dQ2. ^^)h^ak tka unX.vQMlty, OuA 
coZltgz 6y6tm, moA.2, o^to^n than not, Aa a mx.dd£e- c£a64 voAii-ion 
ot$ tho. jiivtnAlt doXantton horn, [a^t^ ail, you kavz to feeep tkz 
kid6 o^i tkz ^t/izoXyii ^omhow], Stude.nX6 KdoLLza, upon oKdoAXng 
the. "tJ/toctd oi knoiA)l2,dQ(i*' f^Aom a Ae^tauAant with a ona-couMd menu, 
tkcuL thty Ktally have, no ckolcoA cut all, TIxqaA n.tal ckolco^ oaz 
to put up on. 6hjxt up, and not, tk2,n to Itava ok ba' ktcktd out, 
knd 40 many do Itavt, 

I tmn tha phtnomo^non tho. "w^tkdMmat ^yndAomz." It ^2.m^ to bd 
on InoAtod^lngly pmvalant de^en4e machjan/Jim mployzd by 6tad2.yitA 
voko^Q, mtntal ho^alth tb mdangeAQ,d by antvoASlty li(^si. Some /ouA- 
nay iontk on dnug {^anta^ito^, otiaiM zQjoilouMly chant "Ha^o, KfuAkna^' 
on city ^tAdot coKnoM, WkatzveA tkoJA oAcapt KoutoA, tho^e. ^ta- 
ddnt6 kavQ, l2.it tha 6y6ttm and acctpttd tkexA InAQApon^lblltty , 
Ji.t,^ poiA)QAjieA6n2A6. Oi Q.00AAZ, tlvUi' io^toAtnq o^ InAOApon^lbllity 
be^an long ago In puxooAy school and only contCmJizd at tka untv- 
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QAyiiltij IdViii. Tilt adniuiU'tAcUo^ iitUH ^oXa^in Zhd^in. p^Uv-LtdQad 
Ktyi>):>o)Uiib.itLt\j jjD/L opVicitiwQ the unci^tyui-ott/. 

An mpo^tayvt dtmdnt ^^^t/icition -to -^tudent^ tkz uiiLv(>Xb'Lttj''S 

att tkz H^LQlit tuAiiii .'u tilt labtj^aitk acOLlmic dUcA.pti\nu, thtij 
laM tvmtiuittij n-tadi *ht plcittaa biown 06 bac/icXo/L*<5 dtg^itt, 
HiglitA up tliU aaadoJiiic laddoA ,U a Pk,V, dtg^tt. 

TliU Itadit mt to tkt odt-dtba^ttd quc/i-tcou tudct/ie/L ^i>tLidzitU gcuui 
an tdaca^tion on. mc.vtij a job tittoX. [and ol^tzn not iLvtn that] -in 
thOAA jOuAntij^ tiiAough aaadmia, 1(5 -stadtnU a/iz i>liu(^(^l(id tliAough 
ddpor'vtiimitCLZ 4'CCue6 , L\xLtt tlmj and can tkdij 'UMimt noyiipoiUiib^tLty 
ion tkexA taaAning zxp(ULttncz? I tlUyiiz tlie, admiiiUtiatonA [and 
tag^latonyi l\on pubtic ■biiitLtjJ:lom] fcnoio tlit oduwc/l. yei, i^htn 
^tadtntii cuid folded , -i^tmptd, ^pindt^d, and btnt MLi^idtivtiij, 
tkctj nxitt bdiave, pnopeAlij, do tlioAA hommonk, and dt^tc^aC^y pa/Ui- 
cipatd in tko. gfiQXUt AmcA^ccan ccouonicc. c^Acoi. Facot-tce^ a.tbo knoi<J 
tlid ayUii{)QA--do ijouA job on geX a ^aZaJiij citt, paJttLcLita/itij -in ^toXt 
JddhooU. 

I ^VibiiuX, hoi^tvQA, that tkoAiii ^ioaaoio {^onMe^^iO^ o^ ^:>p(iciatLzcition 
do a gn^dot (iu-iCAv-cca to ^btad^ntM, pAo^w-io^ti, tkd commayvLtij , and 
"knoLOltdgt" in ganoAat, Sp^doLLzcitLon lextd^ to inagmtnta^tlon 
and lo66 ol an ovOAatt po/up^ctlvQ.. T/ie/tc LLtttc diancd to 
IdOAn, bfjut mack oppofitLinyLtij to mmonlzt, 

Om "4o£ui^on" to hav^ students AOySdcuich oAaa^ o^ knouoZadge, 
A^gaAdle^4> o(^ dapa/itirnvtat ^znce^. T/ta/j would coliabonata njitk 
pno^e^^on^ a6 co-noMWiak^ . Tkt advantage >c& tkat ^tudantii 
wouZdn't bt tngagtd in ntp^fJJMt, mickzij-movOit axcAcXie^. Iny^tmd 
tlitij ma^td be, gaining ^i/utkand txptni^mat ^xutticipant ofa/icAue/ti 
in tl'id dxplomtomj pnoce^6 o^ tdaaation. Ldo/tning "^ou; to toxuin" 
muMi boJXoA enab£e ^tudt^ to makt tk(U/i om dccUion^, nathoji 
than moutking ovoAnjonkzd pZatJjtadQJii . 

ioK ^tudtnt^* e^cxipd mtakaniyM, lokat kapptn^? What I Zoo^tZij 
teJun tkz dAag cuttute AddteJM i^ts "iaZltn'* thAougk 4uc/i oMdavon^ 
06 dAug ndWib'ilita.tion CLdntoA^, comnne^, and hornet of^doA-uig (^ntt 
{^ood and a place, to cna^k. U^uaLty (i)c-k<iad6, u)ko'vt gotten them- 
62Zv2^ "6t/iaigktcMd oat," iniXiata and nun tkojdo, ddYitoM. Tkt 
iinponXant poiwt ke/ie ci tkat ^o/tnieA fieadi kavt a^^mdd no^poii^i- 
bi^liXfj ion getting tka}rl!i2Zv2^ tog^UkoA and ant wUZing to ke£p 
otkt/Ui do tkt ^an}t. Jhtij^vt dianntltd tktin tntngioA into an 
a/ita njktAt mack nttd6 to bt done and LVkeAt, mont oitan tkan not, 
tkzij a/it mont ^'txptnt" tkan tkt mtdXcaZ p^yclw logical txptnX^. 
kUo tiittj g/ie ablt to coUiabonatt mtk pnolo^^ionaZd {6uc.k a6 
docton^ and nu/ue^] ivi^tejad oi bting ^ub^tAvitnt to tkm. Tko^t 
activities ktlp to ntinionct thtin tgo idtn.tiiication and 6tli- 
coniidtnct, thuA io6te/u,ng good mtnXaZ ktalXk. 

Thziit ckug ntkabUJJjatXonltouYxSeJiing ctnte/u can pnovidt models 
ion. Ktlattd QAQju. Sinct I as^umt tkat tkt unive/uitij ^kouM 
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{)06t(i/i .4eC(5-/ciiocuCe.rff)e and tlio. ^ieo^cii ^ok brobic kno^v^^^dQt, luiLv- 
Q/Lhi^tuKb coLitd pKov.idd an oppon^tiDilttj (^on. cxpc/tuncatuif) in nm 
hvaitidtk'cai.tiLtij tiv-ing pattc/u!4 » , Fo^x imtanct, coiiiniuue^ tka.t 
Inciuda ^.tudciit-i, tmdioM, and ita^^ and 'Uc eittt/ieCf/ mui btj 
-tko6t 'involved coiiid opc^ucitt on cai?ipiti In vah.ioivt> ivaip, dtpauUng 
upon ike g^oap^^ .L\itQA(U>ti>. Thd a\vivCMi.tij cowtd ^o^i-tc/l 'i-tttdcat 
inddptndmcQ. and Kf^^pon^ibttitij bij tu/aiin^ -S-tudeat awiont ovoA 
'to 'i>tudtiit!>. Tim iin.Lv^^-bit(j coaCd add -to onA fznoivtzdgii by ^und- 
'ing j^vcno'tctt/ 6'tudm-ts to Xc^q^cUlcIi tkdiA cttfMuicUL k(UiitagQy*> and 
aZtming mino^itid'b .to expe/i^uneat lO-ct/i nm ItcAnlng .ttdutiqadb 
'thaJ: -inaoKpo^'ictt 'tddOi cittWicci e£ejncat& -tfuto -tfie cti/L/u.ett€xx and 
tidt 0(5 t/ie campai. T/ien -t/ie campai m'.glU become an in.t<i'iQ^ting , 
dKCA.ting p,toce to be /tat/tcA -t/iau a)i expc/tcoic^ ^'I'^cm ic/uc/i to ^^^ee. 



As these thoughts about Susie Smartsv/orth' s pligh^: suggest, there 
is need on campus for many new designs. A basic element of these 
designs would be multilevel student participation. The concept 
"multilevel" recognizes the fact that all aspects of the student's 
life are important, and that students should be responsibly in- 
volved in all of them. The concept "participation" recognizes 
that students share power and-authority with faculty and adminis- 
trators. Multilevel student participation, therefore, recognizes 
that students are adults and able to engage meaningfully in univ- 
ersity decisions from budgetary considerations to what speakers 
will be invited on campus. 

To achieve multilevel student participation will necessitate a 
basic attitudinal change on the part of many students, staff, 
faculty, and administrators. Although token student participation 
at some levels of campus activity has become a popular response 
to student demands, the examples of real shared participation and 
authority are few. The feeling persists that only professionals 
know what is best for students. As the following model will de- 
tail, it takes time and a commitment to participation to try out 
various kinds of participatory models in order for multilevel 
student participation to become a reality. 



M a pQ/u>on iyiteAo^ttd in tlio. mtiiXaZ kCjOJUik o^ ouA 6tvid(inZ6 on 
cai7)]oiJ^ my conceAn tioM in tkz pn^tvtntion o^ iMtitvutionoL pKob- 
l<>m L^lvLdi QznQMutd aLttncutton, ^Aiti^atcoR, anXyLtttj, and ko^- 
titlty among 4^udeitt6. Z am convinced that p^na/iy Ko^poyiiibit- 
ity {^oK pKdvtnting tko^t mnYitaZ kojottk pKobtoM ^Q^tyS iv^k indiv- 
iduaZ d2,pa/utmtnti> and dtpcuuttmnt headi. 

M(/ aiialy^i^ i^ that thd natu/id o/J ouA modcAn acadmic iiutitmtcoiiii 
i^ oAcJiaic buJitaiicAacy , and tht phyito^opky i^ a/iAogancd* The. 
buJieaucAacy , 0(j cou^e, i^ a f^anction o|5 tkd intoZtdctuaZ ovto- 
ganct OjJ {^acuLty mmbd/u and- odminiitAaton^ . We ha.v2, baltd undeA" 
gKaduatt pKogKwu on thd a^^amption that tvoAy ^tudd^vt L\)iZl, in 
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iact, go to Q/iaduate. school. And we. liOie. 4.tai$i! yiot on tfit ba6^ 
o/i ayuj fidcut zvaUiation o(^ IIiqajl tzackLng ZiiteAe^t*> on. abltitLu, 
bttt natliOA on tke. bo/i^ 0(S tkzAA. con^txibutio^Ui to tk^ dQ.pcUitmQ.nt 
cut tkQ. gnaduatz ZzvoZ, 

Tkt iyvtoAQ^tinQ point ^ tkcut no ont (u\z^ tkt 6tudQ.^it, "W/io cUit 
tliQ. good tQAchoMf?" on. ^^WkcU kind o(^ co^in^Q^ and contQ.nt MiOLtid 
be pnQA>Q.^\tQxiV^ I /latie jjoand, ^ ^tudtnti^ aJiz (ulztd thQ^t quQ^- 
tio\Ui and a^ttowQ^d to paAJxcXpato., that tl'mj nQ^pond tn a fCAt/ 
poi^iXivQ, mannoji arid culz capabZz o^ nxLtionaJi dJJiCiUi^ion concQyl^iing 
adiniyiUt/Laytivz dQ^cJAlom and pnoblm^, HomvoA, -tfiz xoad to tkiu/i 
pcuvU.(UpaZion ^ not a ^-implo. om, 

Tkt d-iMt noiitQ. I io.VLoi^Q,d cu^u to opzn aZl 4;ta^^ mtQjJing^ to 6tu- 
dQ.nt6, giving tlwr] a votz anrf tkz opponXtovLty to paAtLciA.patt in 
dzpa/vtornvtoil ai(^ain^, TIiq. ^tudtnZii ^boldom fenciu lOkaZ tuoi bo^^ng 
dUcLL66Q.d and ^oZdom paAtX(U]oaJ:Qjd , and L'ttmtitQly 4C-Crfom attzndzd, 

I tkQ.n pnopQ4itd that an advi^omj coundt o(j mpnQA>zn^tativz ^tudt^vts 
majon^Lng in psychology be (^omod, TkU advi^ony council wauZd be 
advi^ony diAtoJJiy to mz htad tht p^ydiologof dzpa/utmztvt and 
not to tkt ^ta{i(f. Tkt logic btkind tliu ntla^oyUiivLp ivoi that ^tw 
dtnt& tk/itattntd ^tai(^ and ^ta^^ tlViQxuttntd 6tudmU, 

A council 100/6 oltctod and met. I txplaintd tlwX tkt counciZ could 
^QAvt 06 f.ht voict 0(5 tkt majoHM on atl dtpoAXintyvt mattoAJ^ LOitkouX. 
itoA oi ntp)vual^, I pnopo^td tiuut tkty acctpt tkt ckalttngt to 
ntdeAign oim cvMlculum, stt up a 4t/4toi tvalixation don dtpa/ut- 
mtyvtat ttociving, and makt ntcomtndaXion^ concoJuting campus policio^ 
lOklck I could takt on to appnopniatt ItveZd, 

Tkt advi^ony gnoup met tyitka^icut^oMy in two tuee/ii, lQ^6 tntku^i- 
a^ticaliy tLVoWeek6 lateA, and a^tOA two moKt loteks only a ^ow ^tu- 
dtnt6 6koiA)Qjd up, Witii mt leading tkt gnoup and QjoZLing tkt meet- 
ing^, tilt. 6tadtitt!> viowtd tkt council a^ dimply an txttn^ion o^ my 
po6itioyi. A^teA dlSQiu^ing tkt ^iXuation wiXk an intoJiQ^ttd 6tu- 
dt\vt, I tuAntd ovQA tkt advi^ony council to tkt 4tarfe»tt4. Tkn.ougk 
kaxd wonk tkz ^tadtnX^ ntonganlztd, no^oltctod, and n,tcoywtnQd tkt 
comclZ, I 6pokt to tkt council again, giving tkajn tkt 6amt 0640/1- 
ance6, but walktd away mtk tkt undoMtandlng tkat tkty muZd mtot 
on tkoJji om 6cktdiilt to mnk on pKoblom tkat tkty (^olt woAt ^Ig- 
n^iilcant and would call mt whtn tkty woAt noady to toll mt uokat 
tkty wantod, 

Tkt ntiiuLtii WQAt ianta6tlc. Tkt council mtt a total o(^ ^tvtn 
tlmQA> mtkln two wttk6 mnfvLng on cunAlculim ntvi^lon, Tktln 
(^Inal pnoduct acctpttd mXk only mlnon ntvi^lon^, whlck woJit 
dl^cu^^ed coltk and accepted by the council, 

Tkt council tktn cko6t to mnk on ttacklng tvaluatlon^, and I told 
tkeni one-thlAd o^ tke ^taH ^aloAy naUojti mold bt based upon 
tkeln. ntcomtndatlon^. As tkty st/iugglod loitk tvaluatlbn^ tkty 
.began looininQ pnQtty kagga/>d. HowtvoA, tkoA/i f^lnal ntcomtyidatlon^ 
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awi 'tlid jiu>tLiA.caJxon (^on. *t/ion u;cAe 'boplvUttcxUzd and k^- 

UoJunjoJUiij , haZd tko. ^-tay applauded ^/u4 p/LOCGdcw.^ and haC^ op- 
po6^d aX, 

Tkd majonAXij covlyiqaZ mmboM kzpt thoJji 0,0)1^ tUbxznt ^taddwU , 
lni^onjft\(id 0^ cnimcJJi acJ>ioyi6 and tka /te^oto tko^t actiom.. 
Tkzy oZzttdd a KapKe^an^taZlvz to outtznd dUL ddpoMjoidYvtat 4^/5/5 
mzQJ:A,nQ6, Copio^ o(j dzpoJUn](iiit hearf dXA^cZtve^, and amvoMAAXij and 
ddpoHXimntaZ mma^andiM tucAe ^zyit to coundt mmboM, Ov^cA tana 
councUZ mmb<M liavt lyiUMitzd ^minoA^, ^pdclaJL citcUi6QA> and 
coiUUQ^, tutoA^ing ^ij6tm^, and p^ijdkoZogy pKojzcX^, 

Ona 0^ thz councX£'4 n-dcomdndation^ www thaX, ^om^^King had to be 
dond doncQAwinQ tkd acadejnia advAJi^ng ^y^tm, Tkdy {^dtt tkd ma- 
jonJjty oi ^^taf^^ dA.d not hioi^) much aboiut tkd n-dg-ut/iatton 6y6tm, 
dOiUUd^ taaglitf and -in^t/uicto^ , Tkdy bdLLdvdd tkaX. VippdAcJ!jU6- 
mdn, kavA.ng gond tliAougk tkd 6ij6tm and beA.ng knoiMlddgdabld about 
douA6e^ and In^tAucto^, aoutd beXtcA ^dAvd 06 aaxdmic adv-uo^ 
to tJxd iKQJihndn, A coundt ^ubcoiwiittdd ddvdlopdd wJJJn me a ^tu- 
ddnt'Kun advising uj^tm ^OK ^Ke^hmdn plann^Jig to majo^ A.n p^y- 
dkotogy, 

A cAuciaJi a^pdct of, tkd ddvdlopmdnt oi ouA ^tuddnt pa/vLLdpatlon 
mA> g-iv-ing 6tuddnt^ autko/uXy aJLong mXk ddcJjilon-malU.ng Ke^pon- 
s-ib^LLttd^, An dquoLty AJiiponXant a^pdct i^)cu pdAcdA.dng thd'^ fioxaZ." 
ity that 6tuddnt6 r.an makd cont/Llbu£ion^ mXkout ^updAvAJ^ion on. 
dAAdctton, 

-'AnXkuA McDonald 



Tkd CeZzbHjCution oi VliidAdnaQAi 

Higher education has promoted through its teaching, curricula, 
research, operations, and living mode the majority culture's 
values and norms. Great faith was given to the belief that all 
groups would become uniformly socialized in the melting pot and 
that higher education was an important stage in the process. But 
turbulent events arising out of recent ethnic movements have put . 
the process under critical scrutiny. 

Little or no attention, until recent times, has been paid to the 
value dilemma of socializing people to act as if they were mem- 
bers of another racial group. Among racial minorities there has 
been an intensive search for effective means of preventing psy- 
chological problems and promoting psychological soundness through 
the use of racial awareness, identity, and pride. From this per- 
spective, much of social science information is under attack be- 
cause the findings are at variance with the reevaluation of social 
perceptions on the part of racial minorities. These perceptions 
compel a virtual about-face in the orientation of the entrenched 
ethos which holds to the melting pot myth and the singularity of 
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social norms. Holistic or monolithic dogma interact to determine 
psychological, social, and cultural norms which not only dominate 
racial minorities but perpetuate sociopolitical enslavement of 
such groups and cripple the enslavers. 

Thus, when one questions the virtue of ethnicity as a system for 
developing social competence, the basic network of meanings, 
functions, and authority positions of the larger society must be 
examined critically. The national consensus does not suggest 
acceptance of cultural differences or diversity but rather pro- 
motes a translation of these which implies operational deviance 
and inferiority as well. Functionally, this majority cultural 
translation gets implemented in less than human treatment for 
non-whites. For those who "make it," the mainstream requirements 
compel them to think and to act as if they were members of the 
dominant group. Criteria of behavior and social competence, be- 
come based upon the denial or rejection of values peculiar to 
ethnic cultures. 

The struggle to gain and maintain an authentic sense of self 
through ethnicity does have a basis in fact in the American ideil, 
A significant part of the positive aspects of the power of this 
nation derives from the diversity of its people. Unfortunately, 
however, the assertion and celebration of differences has been the 
right and privilege of whites only. Tensions have developed be- 
tween the social expectations of particular ethnic groups and the 
inability of the dominant members of society "co accept the options 
of cultural plurality. 

Self-appraisal is a reflection of organized social experience. For 
this reason individuals of the same socioeconomic status tend to 
have more homogeneous self-concepts. In this regard, age and 
social class membership surface as significant determinants of 
self-feelings. It is also important to note that these factors 
influence cognitive development and social roles. Of no less 
importance are the differential social systems based upon age, 
sex, race, and socioeconomic status. 

heelings of adequacy not only reduce the variance between perceived 
and ideal self but facilitate levels of aspiration that are positive 
ly related to mastery in performance. Poor insight regarding self- 
concept and objective reality tends to be reflected in maladaptive 
behavior. Defensive behavior is related to the nature of self- 
appraisal. In short, hov' one sees oneself affects the way one be- 
haves. Ideal self-concepts are useful in understanding optimal 
adjustment. Whether one has a feeling of "fitting in" with a 
particular group can be determined by the relationship between 
perceived and ideal self-concepts. This information is especially 
useful because of its implications for professional services or 
programs for various groups that are nonwhite. 

A campus environment of negative experiences promotes the incor- 
poration of de-F'^a ting personality traits which are instrumental 
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in depressing the ability to function adequately. What is desir- 
able is that higher education and the practice of psychology re- 
flect knowledge and methods which presents cultural diversity as 
a pooitive good. This growing recognition of the need to recon- 
ceptualize, understand, and use ethnicity as a paradigm is a re- 
cent occurrence. 

Systems of service delivery, including higher education and cam- 
pus mental health facilities, have too long operated under the 
illusion that there is but one acceptable standard or social norm 
for behavior. Open systems have to be developed which w'll elim- 
inate present prof^issional territories that are based upon out- 
worn assumptions and misinformation about the national ethos. 
What is needed now is an honest evaluation of values which are 
being perpetuated and a moral connitment to promoting a celebra- 
tion of differences for all the people. 



Aw Opdn Mavtat HtcUUk VttivQAij Sij^.tm 

In the current campus design, mental healt!i facilities dre gener- 
ally a closed system because the service handles individual prob- 
lems and seldom relates these problems to environmental sources 
or community issues. But the facility* s case load is indicative 
of two things: first, that there are many high-stress points 
within tfie higher education environment producing casualties and 
second, that the present mental health delivei-y system is in need 
of some redesigning to handle the stress upon it. 

A more open mental health delivery system could address boxh prob- 
lems, Thv^ough the promotion of community participation and pro- 
gramming, it could assist the system in achieving new designs that 
would prevent system stress and decrease system casualties. The 
mental health delivery sys::em would still find itself under stress. 
But the current stress associated with treating individual casual- 
ties would shift to a stress associated with the creation of new 
designs and henc^ it would be. more beneficial to higher education 
and serve a greater number of people than the present delivery sys- 
tem is capable of doing. 

Campus community needs differ from school to school, and thus the 
type of community programming conducted by mental health facilities 
will differ. However, the urgent need for services to become in- 
volved in the prevention of educational casualties and the pro- 
motion of educational growth is increasing on all campuses. The 
following self<-analysi s quiz was designed to help administrators 
and mental health personnel determine how great a role the ser- 
vice has taken in fulfilling this urgent campus need. 
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PREVENTION OF EDUCATIONAL CASUALTY AND THE 
PROMOTION OF EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 

A Self-Analysis Quiz 
for 

Campus Mental Health Services 
General Questions Regarding Campus Community 

1. What does your service know about the campus community? 

A. What are the objectives within the community? 

B. What are the designs to re^ch these objectives? 

C. What are the reward systems implied in current designs? 

D. What power sources perpetuate the current reward systems? 

2. What role does your service play in the community? 

A. Is the service involved in setting objectives? 

B. Is the service involved in designing policies and programs 
to reach the objectives? 

C. Is the service involved in developing reward systems? 

D. Is the service involved with or within power sources? 



SCORING: To the extent the answers to these questions are 
"don'r know" or "not involved," the campus mental health 
service is seen by the task force as not playing as signi- 
ficant a role as it could in the prevention of educational 
casualty and the promotion of educational growth. 



Specific Questions for Campus Mental Health Services 

1. Does the service see as its primary responsibility the treat- 
ment of individual's and their intrapsychic pathology? 

2. Does the service rely upon the traditional -individual role of 
analysis to explain individual distress (illness)? 

3. Does the service have an orientation towards treatment rather 
than prevention or enhancement? 

4. Does the service have only limited participation in the for- 
mation of administrative policies and procedures? 

5. Does the service have limited review and comment upon cur- 
riculum or faculty practicum? 
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6. Does the service employ only mental health professionals? 

7. Does the service operate without significant consumer input 

in the development, implementation, and evaluation of programs? 



SCORING: To the extent the answers to these questions are 
"yes," the mental health service is seen by the task force 
as not playing as significant a role as it could in the 
prevention of educational casualty and the promotion of 
educational growth. 



Questions for Further Proqranininq Analysis 

1. Does your service have a list of objectives or goals? How do 
these goals or objectives relate to community issues? How do 
these goals or objectives relate to the issue of prevention 
and promotion? 

2. How are your service's program efforts distributed? What por- 
tion of these efforts relate to prevention and promotion? 

3. How are your service's money resources distributed? What por- 
tion of these resources relate to prevention and promotion? 

4. By what methods and criteria are your current prevention and 
promotion efforts judged to be successful or unsuccessful? 

5. By what methods and criteria will the need for future preven- 
tion and promotion be determined? 



SCORING: Detailed responses to these questions should provide 
a profile on the type of prevention and promotion programning 
the campus mental health service provides. To the extent that 
prevention and promotion are not linked to community issues 
and not Included in program efforts, objectives, and goals and 
to the extent that the community does not participate in the 
planning, delivery, and evaluation of services, the service 
is seen by the task force as not playing as significant a role 
as it could in the prevention of educational casualty and the 
promotion of educational growth. 



Stumcuiy 

The campus can employ many methods to prevent educational casual- 
ties and to promote educational growth. But many preventive 
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methods are of a stop-gap nature. In the short run, they vn'll 
prevent campus stress from bursting through the system's '/.eains. 
In the long run, a more lasting and beneficial prevention is the 
promotion of new system designs that will reduce campus stress. 

The monolithic higher education system causes many undue stresses. 
By redesigning the system to promote student power and safety- 
valves, these stresses can be prevented and educational growth 
enhanced. The high incidence of student withdrawal can be pre- 
vented by system design changes that promote student responsibil- 
ity and multilevel participation. The extraordinary stress im- 
posed upon minority campus members can be prevented through sys- 
tem designs that recognize plurality and give positive value to 
ethnicity. 

System design is a complex undertaking. System change or redesign 
can be an even more complex challenge. Certainly the campus has 
the human resources and knowledge to take up the challenge. Cam- 
pus mental health facilities must number among the contributors 
for new system designs. An effective approach would be redesign- 
ing the delivery system to promote community programming. Through 
these efforts, mental health services can become active in assist- 
ing higher education in the prevention of educational casualties 
and the promotion of educational growth. 
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